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toward them is rather that of a father to his children who does not expect imma- 
ture people to behave as mature ones would, but withal is confident of their 
ability to grow both intellectually and morally. It is on the very process of 
growth that he places the emphasis in his theories about the future of the negro; 
and he severely criticizes those attempts at his education which are, at best, 
nothing but the grafting of a foreign scion upon a stem which has not yet devel- 
oped those qualities that are needed to make the scion produce good fruit. The 
only way actually to raise the negro to a higher level of civilization is to teach 
him that which is at the bottom of all higher civilization, namely, to make him 
work. The ethical value of regular work is the fundamental factor in the better- 
ment of mankind. In order to lead the negro to that, the author very sensibly 
suggests to try to develop his home industries, especially pottery, into industries 
for the European market. The negro has the instinct of barter born in him. As 
soon as he sees that the products of his hands will help him to secure the alluring 
treasures of the white visitor he spares no effort to make for him as much of them 
as he possibly can. 

By a wise exploitation of this interest, much headway might be gained in training 
him to regular habits of work, and the examples of such work, which are pictured 
in the book, leave no doubt but that there would be a market for these products. 
At the same time the colonial governments ought to send out, not missionaries 
whose message is often misunderstood, but travelling teachers, public school 
teachers with a genuine interest in the natives and a good general knowledge of 
them, who would settle among them in their villages as the author did, for shorter 
or longer periods at a time, and whose mission would resemble very much that of 
the American settlement worker, in so far as they ought to gain gradually and 
imperceptibly such an influence among their coloured neighbours as would grad- 
ually elevate them from their lower level to one more in accordance with Caucasian 
and Christian standards. Unfortunately, many of the present specimens of the 
white race among them are of a very different character. 

The book is entertainingly written and very well illustrated; but there is a 
serious undertone to it which makes us look forward to the publication of the 
purely scientific part which is promised for a later date. Even this preliminary 
record, however, deserves the attention of everybody interested in primitive races 
from the scientific, humanitarian, or governmental point of view, as well as that 
of the intending explorer who will find in it much good advice and many valu- 
able experiences that may come handy to anybody planning a> similar expedition. 

M. K. G. 

The Nandi. Their Language and Folk-Lore. By A. C. Hollis. 

xi and 328 pp., many Illustrations and Map. Clarendon Press, Oxford, igog. 

Price, $5.25. 

In this work Mr. Hollis gives an account of the language of the Nandi people 
who live in a beautiful and fertile district of the British East African Protectorate 
to the northeast of Victoria Nyanza. The Nandi have been best known to 
students of Africa as a serious obstacle in the way of the pacification and develop- 
ment of that part of the Protectorate. For years they have terrorized traders on 
the way between the coast and Uganda. Later, they attacked the telegraph line 
and the Uganda R.R., which led to a punitive expedition, with the result that the 
tribe is now living on a reserve north of their former home, at peace with the 
whites, but still under police control. They are tilling the soil, tending their 
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herds, and learning that warfare and raiding are not the most important busi- 
ness of life. 

Mr. Hollis has given to this study the same competent and tireless attention 
that made him known when his "The Masai, their Language and Folk-Lore," 
was published (Oxford, 1905). His new investigations have been in progress 
much of the time for about five years, and though his book does not claim to be 
exhaustive, it is a valuable contribution to the ethnography of east Africa. His 
work makes the Nandi offshoot of the Nilotic stock, hitherto almost unknown, one 
of the best-known tribes of tropical Africa. 

Sir Charles Eliot, formerly Governor of the East African Protectorate, has 
supplied a long introduction, in which he treats with some minuteness the linguis- 
tic and other affinities of the East African section of the Nilotes — the Masai, 
Turkana, Nandi, and Suk. In part 1 the author gives 97 pages to the history 
of the tribe and a description of its social divisions, mode of subsistence, apparel, 
weapons, industries, religious belief, government and customs. The whole country 
acknowledges the overlordship of the chief medicine man. The incumbent of 
that office, during the recent troubles with the British authorities, was killed. 
Nandi folk-tales, proverbs and enigimas, fill 33 pages, and many of them do not 
lack acuteness and humour. Part II treats in 79 pages of the Nandi grammar. 
We learn that in its general construction the Nandi language resembles Masai. 
The inflections of the noun only distinguish the singular and plural. There are 
no cases and very few prepositions. The article and the relative pronoun are 
important and the verb is well developed, not only indicates person and time, but 
can assume forms which express such ideas as the direction or object of an action. 

The grammar is followed by an English-Nandi vocabulary (81 pp.), and the 
volume concludes with a list of Nandi trees, grasses, etc., the meanings of the clan 
names and a very full index. There are many half-tones and drawings of the 
people, their country, habitations, implements, etc., and a good map in colours 
shows the Nandi country and that of allied tribes and the reserves to which these 
peoples are now confined. 

The Spell of Italy. By Caroline Atwater Mason, x and 303 pp., 
many Illustrations, Index, and Map. L. C. Page & Company, Boston, 1909. 

The enthusiasm of Mrs. Mason's Italian sympathies has helped her to write a 
very charming book, such as will inspire in its readers larger interest in Italy. 
It is quite different from most travel books. There is a little avowed fiction in 
it, bright writing and pleasant humour in plenty, but the book has a serious pur- 
pose, not distinctly enunciated, but evident everywhere. It is to the uninitiated 
that the work seems to be addressed. What is the spell of Italy that has mastered 
the imagination of great poetsand prose writers of many lands and, in proper 
degree, has influenced a host of smaller minds? 

The whole book is an answer to this comprehensive question. It tells of the 
history, art, architecture, ruins, the marvel and charm of the natural setting of all 
these works of man and time from pagan' days to the present, that have pro- 
foundly influenced the thought and sentiment of those, temperamentally fitted to 
be deeply moved by the dynamic spell of Italy. The book sets forth these things 
without any tinge of obtrusive or pedantic effort, for they come easily and natur- 
ally among the descriptions and conversations. A chapter on ways and means 
will be very helpful to those who wish to travel economically and the sketches of 
some great authors who have been inspired by contact with Italian art and 



